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BIOGRAPHY consequence of the encroachments of | company, and, after travelling for 


MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWS. 
(Concluded.) 


On Mr. Emery’s quitting York for 
Covent-garden in 1798, Mr. Math- 
ews was engaged by Tate Wilkinson 
in his situation. From the great po- 
pularity of Emery in this company, 
his successor had much to apprehend, 
and more to experience; but nothing 
seems to have abated the ardour of 
Mathews in the favourite pursuit for 
which, atso early an age, he had 
relinquished all his other prospects; 
difficulties served only to increase his 
assidvity, and incite him to greater 
exertions. The intreaties of his 
parents, the advice 
and the recommendations 


of his friends, | 
of man-- 


| 





agers, were insuflicient to wean hiin. 


from a profession which, with all its 
concomitant disadvantages and em- 
barrassments, had still, for lim, the 
most powerful attractions. ‘To 
struggle with impediments in the 
road to public fame, by whatever pati 
we may travel, requires fortitude and 
patience; and the stage demands 
from its followers the exercise of these 
virtues in a much greater degree than 


can be imagined by common obser- | 
But. in proportion to the ob-| 


vers. 
structions to be encountered, the mea- 
sure of triumph and self zratulation 
is filled when they overcome. 

Mr. Matthews is a living instance 


of what may be effected by perseve- 


rance. It rendered him one of the 
most popular actors that had ever 
appeared in the Yorkshire theatres, 
where he was enjoying a most com- 
fortable and lucrative sitvatian, when 
a proposal was made to hitia feom 
London. ‘The proprietor of the Hay- 
market theatre having determined, in 


2 


‘hig M uliiphic 


his brother managers on his season, 
to form a company entirely indepen- 
dent of the wifiter-houses, the fame 
and talents of our hero recommended 
him to the notice of Mr. Colman, 
who engaged hin on very liberal 
terms as his principal low comedian; 
and on the 16th of May 1803, he ap- 
peared in this niztropolis in the cha- 
racters of Jabal and Lingo. Of his 
abilities, we have in former numbers 
given a particular account. Besides 
an extensive range of parts in the 
stock comedies, ke has contributed 
essentially to the.success of several 
new pieces, which have been brought 
out since his appearances His Old 
Wigzins, Sleep Walker; Buskin, 
Killing noMurder; Mingle,Bee Hive; 
Cypher, Hit or Miss; Risk, Triangle, 
Nehemiah Flam, Sir Fretful Plagiary 
inthe Actor of All 


| Work-——has stamped his reputation 


; 
' 








as an actor of powerful original 
ge ae: which our writers for the 


stage will dowbtless, for their own 
interest, not neglect to cultivate. 

In September, 1804, he made his 
first appearance at Drury-iane the- 
atre, in the character of Don Manuel, 
in She Would and She Would Not. 
His second character was Sir Peter 
Veazle. Here he remained until the 
destruction of the theatre by fire, in 
1809. 

Upon the removal of the compa- 
ny to the Lyceum Theatre, he ap- 
peared in the list of the actors, and 
came into a considerable range of 
business by the secession of Mr. 
Bannister. At the end of the second 
season, however, in consequence of a 
dispute about the terms of a new en- 
gagement with Mr, 'l. Sheridan, then 
,acting manager of the concern, he 
withdrew entirely from Drury-lane 


. 








nine months, returned to town in the 
summer of 1812, and took up his old 
quarters at the Haymarket; and in 
October, made his first appearance at 
Covent-garden, in the character of 
Buskin, having entered into an en- 
gagement with the proprietors of that 
theatre for five years.. Discontented 
with the very few characters that 
were allotted to him, he determined 
not to renew his engagement, and in 
April last requested the managers 
to give him up the remainder of his 
time by which he was bound in an 
article, and which was to expire at 
the end of the season, He left the 
theatre, and in the summer engaged 
at the Haymarket. The success of 
the Actor of All Work is_ well 
known. In this he personated the 
characters of Multiple, Stuffy the 
prompter—a French  tragedian— 
Robin Scrawky, an apprentice— 
M:Sillergrip, a Scotch pawnbroker: 
—Mrs. M:Sillergrip—and a Glass 
coachman. It was acted nearly thir- 
ty nights, and the house overflowed 
on every representation. At the end 
of the season, he made a most suc- 
cessful tour with his Actor ef All 
Work to Edinburg, Glasgow, New: 
castle, Manchester, &c. 

On the second of April, he was an- 
nounced to the public in the following 
novel manner: 

«©Mr. Mathews respectfully in- 
forms his friends and the public, that 
he will be .4¢ Home at the Emgtish 
Opera House, on Thursday, April 
2d,” &c. &c. 

We shall give an extract from his 
opening Address, which will give 
some insight into his grievances at 
Covent. garden. 

«It has been my greatest ambition 
to appear before you in the legitimate 
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shape of a regular Comedian. Cir- 
cumstances, however, which I could 
neither control, nor account for, 
have deprived me of the opportunity 
of so doing. I have frequently been 
urged by my friends to attempt an 
entertainment by myself, and re- 
mitgied with what success the cele- 
brated Dibdin had, during several 
winters, kept audiences together by 
his single exertions, Still [ prefer- 
red the exercise of my profession as 
a member of the national theatre; 
and could I have been indulged in the 
first wish of my heart, that of ap- 
pearing frequently before you as an 
actor of legitimate comedy, in that 
capacity I should in all probability 
have remained to the end of my days, 
without ever attempting to exhibit 
that little knack for distinct mimicry, 


to which I have since been unfortu- | 
In the’ 


nately exclusively doomed. 
latter part of my last winter’s engage- 
ment, it became evident to me, that all 
hope of attaining my favourite object 
was at an end. I was never allowed 
to appear before you excepting in cha- 
racters solely devoted to the peculi- 
arities of mimicry. The public natu- 
rally supposed the peculiarities of my 
cast of characters to be my own taste. 
I therefore hope I shall be excused 
for taking this my only oppurtunity, 
of avuwins my firm attachment to 
that legitimate drama of the country, 
which I devoutly hope may one day 
be restored to us. I trust it is clear- 
ly understood, that I have spoken 
not of motives, but of effects. I have 
not the slightest disposition to attri- 
bute my treatment to any illiberal 
feeling. It was probably accidental, 
but the facts are undeniable. Dur- 
ing the last season, I had the oppor- 
tunity of appearing only forty-six 
nights, and not once in a character 
in acomedy. It is true, that twelve 
nights out of the forty-six I rode one 
of the finest horses that the stud of 
the theatre could afford—but this, 
though [ was certainly exalted by it, 
did not satisfy my ambition. Dur- 
ing the rest of the season, to use a 
theatrical term, I was laid upon the 
shelf—but I was too fond of my pro- 
fession to lie there quietly. I grew 
restless and fidgetty; and like a good 
soldier who feels he has done only 
half his duty, whenever I peeped from 
my uneasy quarters, and saw a mus- 
ter of the dramatic corps, my * soul 
Was in arms and eager for the fray,” 


in which I might show my zeal and 
devotion in your service. At length 
I suspected my services were not re- 
quired at all; and therefore, ** like a 
well bred dog who walks quietly down 
stairs when he sees violent prepara- 
tions on foot for kicking him into th 
street,”? I followed the example of 
my betters, and resigned, rather than 
run the risk of staying to be turned 
out. | retired. It was my own act, 
and L complain of no one. LT only 


ever little talent may have been be 
stowed on me to the best advantage 
to myself: for if [can only be allow- 
ed to exhibit those talents in a na- 
tional theatre which I once wished 





to be confined to the amusement of 
| my private friends—if I cannot be al- 
|lowed my chance like other acters 
in the usual way—if the regular prac- 
titioners will drive me to quackery, 
why I will sell my medicines on my 
own account, and they shall call me 
-Mountebank if they like—but ifsuch 
I am, why. like one. I will have a 
stage to myself. My vanity they 
may call it has led me to make the 
attempt. It is a bold one—but the 
encouragement is ie your hands. If 
_I can stand single. banded against the 
host of superior entertainment around 
me, it will be a feather in-my cap. 
It is in your power to place the fea. 
ther there—and if it is once planted, 
be assured it shall be worn grateful- 
ly, as well as triumphantly.” 

As asource of merriment in pri- 
vate company, he is inexhaustible. 
He possesses powers of mimicry with 
which Foote, were he living, would, 
perhaps, shrink to enter into compe- 
tition; for there seems to be no ob- 
ject or character out of the reach of 
his imitative talent. 

He has been twice married. His 
first wife, Miss E. K. Strong. of Ex- 
eter, died in Moy, 1802. She pub- 
lished a volume of poems and some 
novels, which have considerable me- 
rit. Being, perhaps, a little of the 
opinion of Johnson, that, «if mar- 
riage has few joys, celibacy has no 
pleasures,” in 1808 he married Miss 
Jackson, then belonging to the York 
company. By the latter lady he has 
one son. 


——————— 





REFLECTIONS. 


All men wish to be more happy than 
they can be: yet most men might eaisly 





be more happy then they really are. 


assert my right to make use of what- | 








For the Magazine. 
COGITATIONS. 
** Alas! for it was borrowed.” 


Human pride and vanity getstrange- 
ly the head of us in our concerns in 
life; and scarcely a day passes that 
we do not, by our conduct, furnish 
our friends with something to sinile 
or sigh for. 

There is Tom Whiffle, a cousin of 
mine, makes as good an appearance 
as any young man in the city. My 
uncle was inquiring, the other day, 
for this sprig of our family. I told 
him, that Tom made a fine appear- 
ance in the world, and no young man 
was more free with his money. Alas! 
said my uncle, who by the way is al- 
ways accompanying every thing with 
his wise saws, alas! for it is bor- 
rowed. 

My sister, a likely girl, has been 
to a neighbouring city lately, and has 
quite deranged our old fashioned fa- 
inily with her newly acquired airs. 
I hear my uncle, sighing whenever 
she lets off a volley of her gentility, 
exclaim, in his cynical tone, alas! for 
it is borrowed. 

This expression is eternally on his 
tongue. I scarcely can find time to 
praise the bloom of a lady’s cheek, 
the rich flow of her ringlets, or the 
beauty of her elegant teeth, before I 
hear his cadavorous tones, alas! for 
it was borrowed. 

I called .with my uncle the other 
day at the house of some friends; the 
husband died that morning. Being 
relatives, we stepped into the cham- 
ber to sympathise with the widow. 
There were but a few chosen friends 
admitted: the widow was inconsola- 
ble. My uncle talked very rational; 
hinted that they had not lived very 
happy. It would not do; the loss was 
two recent, the grief too great. My 
uncle rose, took her affectionately by 
the hand—alas! said he, in the very 
tone of sympathy in her grief, alas! 
—he turned. and as he was closing 
the door I heard him add—for it is 
borrowed. 

My uncle is too good a man to 
neglect any duty. A very young man 
and a very gracefv} orator, preached 
for us the other Sunday. I admired 
the discourse, and was delighted with 
the delivery. Coming out of church, 
T j-gged my uncle’s elbow. Admi- 
rable discourse, said I. But it was 
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borrowed, said he. The manner, con- 
tinued I, was certainly—borowed, 
said he. 

Having made the above remarks, 
I shwed them to my uncle, hoping he 
would be pleased with the style I had 
adopted. 1 watched the movements 
of his expressive countenance. Alas, 
for my vanity, I saw that he knew 
tt was borrowed. 
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For the Magazine. 


Mr. CHANDLER, 

Clairville has mistaken; I have 
read his observations, and think I 
understand them. ‘They were intend- 
ed to link the reports of the appear- 
ance of the sea serpent with the 
ghostly story of monks and fanatics 
of the fifteenth century. His sneers 
at the term « veracity,” and other 
words, are trifling; and though I am 
willing to acknowledge the spirited- 
ness of his remarks, I must certainly 
wish he had infused into them a little 
more of the spirit of truth. 

Clairville remarks, that the land 
serpent of Asia, before eating his 
prey, tears it to pieces. This is not 
true; this monster of the ferest swal- 
lows a tyger without severing a sin- 
gle limb. In an account which I now 
have before me, accompanied with a 
drawing, this serpent is accurately 
described; and it is asserted that he 
swallowed avery large tyger in pre- 
sence of the narrator. ‘Though the 


whole of this account may be deemed. 


by Clairville as fabulous as that of 
the sea serpent, yet he has practical- 
ly assented to its truth, by making 
the assertion, that the serpent we 
spoke of separated the limbs of its 
prey before swallowing it. 

In regard to the sea serpent, I re- 
fer Clairville again to the numerous 
depositions already taken of people 
who have seen him. Is it probable 
that on a bare report, general. Hum- 
phreys would have writtento sir Jo- 
seph Banks, the celebrated naturalist, 
a full description of this monster of 
the deep? 

Whatever may be Clairville’s. opi- 
nion of an oath, or however: he may 
wish to sneer at the repeated. asser- 
tions of more thau fifty people of un- 
questionable veracity; still the honest 
and candid mind will not charge it- 
self with two great a degree of cre- 
dulity, though it admit a belief of the 
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real existence of the sea serpent upon | public, assuring every individual that 


such evidence, after knowing that it 

is not contrary to the order of nature 

—particularly when it is known that 

those who live in the vicinity of his 

haunts do net express a doubt of his 

existence. ATLANTICUS. 
—— 


For the Magazine. 


QUACKERY. 


Quackery, by some means, appears 
to be exclusively applied to the im- 


| proper practice of physic. That this 


country, and indeed almost ever 
other, has suffered materially from 
the malpractice of those who are mere 
pretenders to the Esculapian art, can- 
not be denied, and is perhaps to be 
considered as a fruitful cause of com- 
plaint. 

But pernicious as this practice may 
be, its fatal consequences are limited, 
in extent and effect, in comparison 
with many other practices of charla- 
tanical pretenders to arts and scien- 
ces. 

Quackery, by general consent, ap- 
pears to apply to the practice of and 
boisterous pretentions to any art for 
which the pretenders are not qualifi- 


ed; and because physicians have been 


more successful in puffing themselves 
into notice, every advertisement of 
nostrums is considered a certificate 
of a man’s tittle to the appellation of 
Quack. 

But of late the practice of issuing 
inflated advertisements, replete with 
self praise, and promises which are 
never to be fulfilled,has increased. 

I have lately seen if some papers, 
not, however, published in this city. 
advertisements setting forth the sub- 
ject of discourse which a reverend di- 
vine was to deliver on the evening 
following, gnd a promise on the part 
of the preacher that his audience 
should not be disappointed. 

After such an example, it can scarce- 
ly be wondered, that teachers of 
schools should turn quacks, and en- 
deavour to puff themselves into no- 
tice; and indeed many of them seem 
to profit by the lesson. Scarcely a 
day transpires that our eyes are not 
saluted with some pompous advertise- 
ment of new systems, new models, 
valuable discoveries in the art of edu- 
cation, lectures on the science of teach- 
ing the A, B, C; and to crown the 
whole, handbills are issued to the 


if his or her patronage can be obtain- 
ed, nothing further is required to es- 
tablish a school from which shall is- 
sue streams of piety and learning. 

It would really be a pity that any 
one individual should withold his pa- 
tronage from an institution which 
promises so much, Such advertise- 
ments and promises leave the poor 
Quack doctor very far in the back 
ground. 


From the Village Record. 
THE VILLAGE PREACHER. 


“ To aid the cause of Virtue and Religion.” 


Go, proud infidel—search the 
ponderous tomes of heathen learn- 
ing; explore the works of Confgeius; 
examine the precepts of Seneca, and 
the writings of Socrates; collect all 
the excellencies of the ancient and 
the modern moralists, and point toa 
sentence equal to this simple prayer 
of our Saviour. Reviled and insult- 
ed—suffering the grossest indigni- 
ties—crowned with thorns, and led 
away to DIE! no annihilating curse 
breaks from his tortured breast. 
Sweet.and placid as the aspirations 
ofa mother for her nursling, ascends 
the prayer for mercy on his enemies. 
*Father forgive THEM.’ OQ, it was 
worthy of its origin, and stamps with 
the bright seal of truth that his. mis- 
sion was from Heaven. 
Acquaintances, have you quarrel- 
led ?—Friends, have you differed ?— 
If he, who who was pure. and per- 
fect, forgave his bitterest enemies, 
do you well to cherish your anger? 
Brothes, to you the precept is im- 
perative; you shall forgive—not se- 
ven times, but seventy times seven. 
Husbands and wives, you have no 
right to expect perfection in each 
other. ‘To err is the lot of humani- 
ty.—lIilness will sometimes render 
you petulant, and disappointment ruf- 
file the smoothest temper. Guard, I 
beseech you, with unremitting vigi- 
lance, your passions; controuled, they 
are the genial heat that warms us a- 
long the way of life—ungoverned,. 
they are consuming fires. Let your 
strife be one of respectful attentions,. 
and conciliatory conduct., Cultivate 
with care, the kind and gentle affec-.- 
tions of the heart.—Piant. not,. but: 








|eradicate the thorns. that grow in, 
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your partner’s path; above all, let no | 
feeling of revenge ever find harbour | 
in your breast; let the sun never go 
down upon your anger. A_ kind 
word—an obliging action—if it be in 
a matter of trifling concern, has a 
power superior to the harp of David 
in calming the billows of the soul. 
Révenge is as incompatible with 
happiness as it is hostile to reason 





and religion. Let him whose heart 


is black with malice and studious of | 


revenge, walk through the fields | 


us they saluted him in this odd way; 
They raised his left foot, which they 
passed gently over the right leg and 
from thence over his face. The in- 
habitants of the Philippines bend their 
body very low, in placing their hands 
on their cheeks and raising at the 
same time one foot in the air, with 
thetr knee bent. 

An Ethiopian takes the robe of 
another and ties it about his own 
waist, so that he leaves his friend 
half naked. This custom of undres- 


while clad in verdure and adorned | sing on these occasions takes other 


with flowers; to his eye there is no 


beauty: the flowers, to him, exhale | 


no fragrance. Dark as his soul, na- | 
ture is rolled in deepest sele. The 
smile of beauty lights not up his bo- 
som with joy; but the furies of hell 
rage in his breast, and render him as 
miserable as he could wish the object 
of his hate. 

But let him lay his hand on his 
heart and say, * Revenge [ cast thee 
from me—Father forgive meg, as I 
forgive my enemies,’’—and nature 
assumes a new and delightful garni- 
ture. Then, indeed, are the meads 
verdant and the flowers fragrant— 
then is the music of the groves de- 
lightful to his car and the smile of 
virtuous beauty lovely to his soul. 


~———-— +o = 
From the curiosities of Literature, by D’Israeli. 


Different Modes of Salutation in 
different Countries. 


The first nations have no peculiar 
modes of salutation; they know no 
reverences or other compliments, or 
they despise and disdain them. ‘The 
Greenlanders laugh, wheu they see 
an European uncover his head, and 
bend his body before him, whom he 
calls his superior. 

The Islanders, near the Philippines 
take the hand or foot of him they sa- 
lute, and with it they gently rub their 
face. The Laplanders apply the nose 
strongly against that of the person 
Dampler says that at 
New-Guinea they are satisfied with 
placing on their heads the leaves of 
trees, which have ever passed for sym- 
bols of friendship and peace. ‘his 
is at least a picturesque salute. Other 

salutions are very incommmodious and 
painful; it requires great practice to 





be polite in an island situated in the 


streights of the sound. Houtman tells 


forms; sometimes they place them- 
selves naked before the person whom 
they salute; it is to show their humil- 
ity and that they are unworthy to ap- 
pear in his presence. Sometimes they 
only undress partially. The Japan- 
ese only take off a slipper; the people 
of Arracon, their sandals in the street, 
and their stockings in the house. In 
a word there is not a nation, (ob- 
serves the humorous Montaigne) even 
to the people, who when they salute, 
turn their backs on their friends, but 
that can be justifiedin their customs. 
It must be observed of the negrces, 
-that they are fond of the ludicrous, 
and thus make all their ceremonies 
farcical. Shelgrave gives an odd 
representation of the embassy, which 
the king of Dahomy sent to him. 
The ceremonies of salutation consis- 
ted in the most ridiculous contortions. 
When two negro monarchs visit, they 
embrace in snapping three times the 
middie fingers. 

Barbarous nations frequently im- 
print on their salutations the dispo. 
sitions of their character. When the 
inhabitants of Carmena (says Athe- 
naeus) would show a peculiar mark 
of esteem, they opened a vein, and 
presented for the beverage of their 
friend the blood as it issued. The 
Franks tore hair from their head. and 
presented it to the person they salu- 
ted. The slave cut his hair oh offer- 
ed it to his master. The Chinese are 
singularly affected in their personal 
civilities. ‘They even calculate the 
number of their revérences.—T hese 
are their most remarkable postures. 
The men move their hands in affec- 
tionate manner, while they are join- 
ed together onthe breast, and bow 
their head alittle. Ifthey respect 
a person, they raise their hands join- 
ed. and then lower them to the earth 
in bending the body. Iftwo persons 





|meet after a long seperation, they 
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both fall on their knees, and bend the 
face te the earth; this ceremony they 
repeat 2 or 3 times. ‘Their expres- 
sions mean as littie as their ceremo- 
nies. Ifa Chinese is asked how he 
finds himself in health? He answers, 
—*« Very well; thanks to your abun- 
dant felicity.” If they would tell a 
man he looks well, they say, « Pros- 
perity is painted on your face;” or 
‘Your air announces your happi- 
ness.”” If you render them any ser- 
vice, they say—** My thanks should 
be immortal.” —[f you praise them, 
they answer, “ How shall I dare to 
persuade myself of what you say of 
me?*?_If you dine with them, they 
tell you at parting, «* We have no 
treated you sufficient distinction.” 
The various titles they invent for 
each other, it would be impossible to 
translate. It is to be observed, that 
all these answers are prescribed by 
the Chinese ritual. 

There are determined the number 
of bows; the expressions to be em- 
ployed; the genuflexions; and the in- 
clinations, which are made to the 
right or left hand; the salutations of 
the master before the chair, where 
the stranger is to be seated, for he 
salutes it most profoundly, and wipes 
the dust away, with the skirts of his 
robe; all these and other things are 
noticed even to the silent gestuives by 
which you are entreated to enter the 
house. The lower class of people 
are equally nice in these punctilios; 
and ambassadors pass forty days in 
practising them before they are ena- 
bled to appear at court. A tribunal 
of ceremonies has been erected: and 
every day very odd decrees are is- 
sued, to which the Chinese most re- 
ligiously submit. 


——~—8 + ae 


GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. 


You say a long descended race 
Makes GENTLEMEN. Dryden. 


I have often expressed my fears for 
the decrease of the human species; for 
it will hardly admit of a doubt that 
men and women are decaying very 
fast, and that scarcely any beings are 
now left to people the earth, but gen- 
tlemen and ladies. Indeed in some 
parts, even of the city, which former- 
ly was remarkable for containing 
women and men, it is a very rare thing 





to find either. I confess I am not 
| pleased with this revolution in the 
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human species. Women and men have 
been always found so fit for work of 
all kinds, and ladies and gentlemen so 
very unwilling or useless, that 1 am 
afraid the change made, will not prove 
for thie better. 

Women and men are beings which 
our forefathers handed down to us, 
and which we have been used to. 
There is a great deal inthat. They 
are besides more easily defined and 
understood than ladies and gentlemen. 
Every person knows what a man is, 
the moment he hears the word pro- 
nounced, but many very sensible peo- 
ple, aye, and writers too, have been 
at a loss to define the character of a 
gentleman; and it is wonderful how 
different their notions have been. 
Some have said that a gentleman was 

to be known by his dress, and that 
to be well dressed and to be a gen- 
tleman was precisely the same thing. 
If this opinion be just, we may learn 
these useful particulars from it—ist 
that there were no gentlemen before 
there were taylors—2d that in pro- 
portion as taylors become more expert, 
gentlemen became more gentlemen— 
and Sdly, which is a melancholy re- 
flection, that though tailors can make 
other people gentlemen, they cannot 
make themselves so; at least such is 


the opinion of all gentlemen, whether 


just or unjust. 

Others have said, that a rich man 
is a gentleman, and that to be rich 
and to be a gentleman are synonymous 
terms. Seme cv cous inferences may 
be drawn from tbis sentiment too, 
supposing it to be well founded—such 


as, that there are different degrees of 


gentlemen, for ifaman of 5001. a year, 
be a gentleman, he can only be so 
quoad, that is, as far as the 5001. will 
go; but he is not so much a gentleman 
by just half, as one who possesses 
1000/. a year, who in his turn yields 
to the 2000 pounder, and so on. 

A third opinion is, that a gentle- 
man is one ** who behaves as such, 
that is, who behaves like a gentle 
man; but really this is begging the 
question; it is informing us no more 
than we know, that a gentleman is a 
gentleman, ‘which nobody can deny.’ 
However, we learn from this opinion, 
that certain people have an idea of a 
something they call a gentleman, in- 
depe ndent of his clothes and purse. 

I cannot determine—and indeed I 
am afraid to enter very strictly into 


the enquiry, which of these three gen- | women and men only. can perform, | 


tlemen are now substituted in the room 
of men.—As to the ladies, | have on- 
ly to remark that they are distinguish- 
ed in like manner as the gentlemen 
—all such beings as women, gammers, 
goodies, damsels, goodwives, &c. have 
disappeared, and instead thereof, we 
find /adies, misses and madams. 
Ladies and Gentlemen are beings 
of modern growth; in very ancient 
times we read of none such; and al- 
though I am not inclined to carry 
matters with so high a hand as to de- 
ny the benefits of our religion to la- 
dies and gentlemen, yet (after consul- 
ting my Concordance) I entirely 
agree with a pious old woman of my 
acquaintance, who remarked, «that 
we read of no such people in the bi- 
ble as ladies and gentlemen.” A very 
bold attempt, indeed, was made some 
years ago to introduce them into the 
New Testament, by a gentleman who 
favoured the public with a new trans- 
lation, which he called a liberal one, 


have been constructed for 
persons of quality. In this transla- 
tion, *Damsel, I say, arise,’? was 
rendered, ** Youngdady rise up’— 
* Acertain man made a great feast,” 
was rendered, « A gentleman of for- 
tune made a great entertainment,”’— 
with matiy other liberal. . improve- 
ments, which gave to the apostles all 
the jaunty elegance and conversation 
of talents of the eighteenth century. 
Among the Romans—for in all dif- 
ficult cases we appeal to them, 


pears to 


not been able to discover any word 
that conveys the meaning of gentle- 


man. Cicero, indeed, speaks of novi 
homines, the translation ®f which is 
upstarts; but how far this may be ap- 
plicable to the present subject, I leave 
with my readers. It is not, however, 
worth our while to ransack the re- 
cords of antiquity on such matters; 
we must be satisfied with the world 
as we ime it. 

It is, however, with me the cause 
of ser ious vegret that men and women 
are so fast decaying. Probably 1 
may not live to see the day when no 
such being can be found as a man or 
woman; but as I feel sensibly for pos- 
terity, it does not lessen my regret, 
that I shall be far removed from the 
land of ladies and gentlemen, before 
this event takes place. ‘There are so 
many useful works which ladies and 
gentlemen are unfit for, and which 








Il have | 
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and which, from its language, ap- | 
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that on this account, the breed ofthe 
latter ought to be kept up. Where 
will masters be able to find apprenti- 
ces, a great many of whom become 
gentlemen before they have gone 
through half their service; or house 
servants, many of whom are gentle- 
men without performing any service 
at all? Indeed I observe, that both 
with ladies and gentlemen of the 
kitchen, it is not the custom to say, 
‘} serve such a master,’ but, «I live 
with Mr. or Mrs. &c.’—It was but 
the other day I happened to be pres- 
ent with a friend, when he was engag- 
ing a coachman, and when he asked 
him where he lived last, the answer 
was, ¢I spent the last six months at 
Balitown, with Mr. T—n. » Ke.’ 
Let the public look at this—as I ob- 
served before, I hope to outlive the 
total annihilation of women and men, 
but what will become of these who 
succeed me? 

There is one race of human crea- 
tures, I must do them justice, who 
still continue men—I mean that very 
useful body of men—the Saimors, 
They are still, taken individually, 
men, and in acollective body, on the 
quarter deck, at the anchor, or at 
southwark, are messmates or my lads. 
Their education, as well as their 
ot yet preserves them men. 
e born as men, they fight like 
men, and they die like men, when 
their country’s cause requiresit. In- 
deed it would have a very uncouth 
appearance, were the commander of 
a fleet to write home, that ¢ during 





the engagement, his crew behaved 
like gentlemen.’ Soldiers likewise 


preserve the character of men, un- 
less they happen to be boxers, or to 
speak more politely, pugilists, in 
which case they rank as gentlemen, 
and in that character, keep compa- 
ny, and correspond in the papers 
with gentlemen-gamblers, gentlemen- 
porters, gentlemen. black smiths and: 
gentlemen-butchers. 

Another great inconvenience, be- 
sides the want of apprentices and ser- 
vants, that will flow from the decrease: 
of women and men, is the decay. of 
tradesmen and shopkeepers.. With, 
them will also depart house-wives. 
and nurses. Indeed, when we cone. 
sider the great number of tradesmen 
who give themselves the name of gen- 
tlemen (I say the name only) and of 
their wives, who. are ladies and ‘woe- 





men of spirit, we have cause to:tis:ae 
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fraid that the most useful part of the 
community will soon retire from bu- 
siness, and live upon their fortunes. 
That this is very much the case even 
now, is beyond all contradiction; al- 
though retiring from business gentle- 
men are not so much to blame, for in 
truth, the fault frequently lies in the 
business, which retires from them. 
Business is a thing peculiarly nice 
and whimsical—it is peculiarly coy, 
shy and fickle with gentlemen; but 
with tradesmen associates cheerfully, 
and remains constant and faithful. 
This is one reason among many, 
why the true breed of tradesmen 
should not be allowed to perish, nor 
even to be crossed, for an animal 
made up of the tradesman and gen- 
tleman, who, unless the former pre. 

onderates greatly, is seldom fit for 

usiness.— There are many other re- 
marks which arise on this subject, 
but which I drop for the present; not 
without a design, however, to resume 
it on some future occasion. 


lpn 


For the Magazine. 
To the B—— B——-. 


’ Blest were the songs that Judah’s daughters 


sung, 
E’er, captive led, by Babel’s stream they 
wept; 
And heavenly strains along their timbrels rung 
When Judah’s king the holy cov’nant Kept- 


But wine and women Judah’s king subdued, 
His high built glory in the dust they laid; 
No more his friendship distant monarch’s 

woo’d, 
Man ceased to love and God withdrew his aid. 
New ENGLAND MINSTREL. 


a 
For the Magazine. 
To Miss L—— E——. 


And did the confession of tortures sustain’d 
From the clouds of that eye humid emblems 


excite? 
Oh! I never had deem’d one lone comfort re- 
main’d, 
That so amply the harvest of grief could re. 
quite. 
Ab! who would have fancied a tear would be 
given, 
From a feminine heart, o’er the ills I have 
known; 
Or thence a pure prayer have ascended to 
heaven; 


As almost evincing it firmly my own. 


Ah! who would have fancied a stranger could 
weep, 


For the sufferings of him even mercy disdains 
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That the range of a stranger’s affectlons could 
leap, 
In a shudder of pity for ophanage pains. 


Yet so it hath been—and, oh! long must his 
breast 

The full flood of gratitude love to secrete, 

And though there the chill hand of adversity’s 
prest, 

Yet woman can render it mournfully sweet. 


Tender girl, he would strive to acknowledge 
how much 
His worn feelings were wrought at your 
kindness—but no, 
The sum of their fond effervescence was such, 
A tear in return, he can only bestow. 
M’DoNALD CLARKE. 


a 


For the Magazine. 
To Le  eseanene 


O ever cease, my bursting heart, 

To dwell on scenes that now are o’er; 
Bid retrospection hence depart, 

Let sorrow’s voice be heard no more. 


Soon shall this bosom cease to beat, 
Soon shail each pulse be hushed in death; 
When I no more with smiles shail meet 
The youth Pil love till life’s last breath: 


I’ve loved him long, I’ve loved him true, 
He vow’d the same and I believed; 

But now he scorns those vow he made, 
And I’m, alas! indeed deceived, 


Ungrateful thou indeed hast been, 
For thou has play’d a double part; 
But O! ’twas only fancy’s flame 
That burn’d within thy fickle heart. 


May none believe, as I have done, 

The vows which thou again mayst make; 
None be deceived, ss I have been, 

Cause not another heart to break. 


And when the chords of life do sever, 
Thou then mayst wish thou’dst been sincere» 
Mas’t think on her who’s gone for every 
And drop the tributary tear. 
HTEBAZILE. 


ae — 


For the Magazine. 


A FRAGMENT. 
He shall wipe all tears away. 


Shalt thou, O Lord, who wast enthroned on 
high, og 

E’re Seraphs bowed, or unknown worlds were 
form’d; 

Shalt thou regard the humble mourner’s sigh; 

Will the Eternal, moved with pitying love, 

Bind up the broken and with tender hand 

Wipe every tear from sorrow’s weeping eye? 


For thou dost walk upon the whirlwind’s brow; 
Enclothed with thunders, Deity comes down; 
Dark clouds pavilion the Almighty’s form; 





While with the awful grandeurt of a God, 





On flying pinions of the wind he rides, 
In dreadful state, and majesty sublime. 


Be still, my soul; be calm, ye rising fears;— 

The storm is hush’d the tempest pases by. 

Through the dark clouds a radiant form ap- 

pears; 

Tis Jesus bends, to hear the humble pray. 

To contrite spirits he is ever nigh, 

And his soft hand shall wipe all tears away! 
Pati 
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ONAN OLD MAID. 


Miss Dolly Butts lies sleeping here, 
Who lived to see her nineteith year, 
And then her sails were furl’d; 
As men were scarce throughout her life 
She hoped to be a loving wife, 
Incog. in t’other world. 


+ 


Anecdote of a Jewish Lady, 


The learned Shickard relates the 
following affecting story from R. 
Abraham Levita. Jus Regium Hebr. 
p. 169. 

A Saracen commander of a fleet 
from Corduba, in Spain, cruising on 
the coast of Palestine, took a vessel 
bound for Sebaste, with some learned 
Jews on board; there was one eminent 
Rabbin among the rest, called R. 
Moses, the father of R. Enoch, to- 
gether with his wife, whose name is 
omitted in the story, though it well 
deserved to be recorded. It is only 
said of her that she was a woman of 
exquisite beauty: and the brute of a 
captain being about to commit vio- 
lence on her person, she calls to her 
husband (who was within hearing, 
but in chains) and asks him in He 
brew, whether they who were drown- 
ed in the sea, should revive at the 
resurrection of the dead? He replied, 
in the words of Psalm Ixvii. 22. * The 
Lord said, I will bring again from 
Basan, I will bring again from the 
depths of the sea.””, Upon which she 
immediately threw herself into the sea 
and was drowned. 


From the Albany Register. 
THE WATER-MELON. 
Mr. CiarK, 

Can you tell me why the sons of 
song so seldom tune the harp to the 
delectable richness of the Melon !— 
While every heterogeneous root, 
plant, bush, bramble and vegetable, 
are made the theme of animated and 





glowing poesy, this choicest gift of the 











vine, is entirely neglected by the bard, 
and left to the rude eulogy of the vo- 


racious epicure. Were I permitted 
to stride that jilting nag Pegassus, I 
would goad her to Parnassian’s ve- 
riest steep, and there chaunt an un- 
ceasing strain to the nectared Ged- 
dess of vintage..To me, there is nota 
worldly scene so replete with refresh- 

ing extacies and that gleams with 
such becalming beauties upon the 
mind, as the retiring from mid-day 
heat of August, to a seat under the 
reviving branches of the willow, by 
the side of a cool, meandering stream 
to participate in the luxurious treat 
of the red-cored Melon!! But prose 
is too dull and insipid. 


NoMENTANUS, 
P. S. IT hope Mr. Woodworth, and 
the «* Boston Bard,’ are fond of 


Melons! 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 22. 1818. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have, from several correspon- 
dents, particularly at the southward, 
received serious complaints of want 
of regularity in receiving our paper, 
we assure our friends that they have 
not been neglected ina single in- 
stance. We have likewise experi- 
enced the same inconvenience, in re. 
gard to their papers. We seize this 
opportunity to request of ed*iors who 
have been in the habit «7 exchanging 
with the Magazine and the Re perto- 
ry, to direct the papers in future to 
the Philadephia Magazine. 

«« E..” is received and shall appear 
ii our next. 


DIED, 


On Saturday morning last, about 
one o’clock, after a lingering illness, 
Mr. Wiiiiam L. Sonntag, Sen. 
formerly a Merchant in this city. 

At seven o’clock on Saturday morn- 
ing last, Mr. James Queen, Tay- 
Jor; about a month since riding out 
in achair for health, the horse took 
fright, and in endeavouring to avoid 
danger, he jumped from the chair and 
with such violence as to break both 
legs, one leg in two places. For 
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some time there were hopes of his 
recovery: but the appearance of te- 
tanus two days ago, was too shure an 
indication of the termination of the 
hopes of his family and his life. 
Mr. Queen was, for his integrity 
and correctness of character, his hu- 
manity and generosity of heart, an 
honour to his species; a kind son, 
husband, parent, and friend, in whom 
there was neither disguise nor guile. 
A numerous young family are bereft 
of their protector, their stay, and 
their support, and society of an hon- 
est man and virtuous citizen. 

In the city of New York, on the 
1sth inst. Mr. Tuomas S. Eyres, 
late of Philadelphia, Merchant. 





SUMMARY. 
Of political news there appears to 
be a plentiful lack.”’ 
The disturbance respecting the 





Floridas has nearly subsided. The 
sea serpent, has made his escape and 
his pursuers have found themselves 
unable to ¢¢ put a hook into his nose.’’ 

We have however made a gleaning 
from the reports of the week. 


SF ee 


In diggime a cellar in German- 
town, a Few weeks sinc e, several skel- 
etons were found, supposed to be the 
bones of the Aborigines, and near it 
was found an iron tomahawk almost 
decayed. It broke with the slight- 
est touch. 


me ee 


From the Richmond Enuirer. 


An elderly man, on Sunday the 2d 
instant, attended a corpse to the grave 
—Heated on the occasion, he was led 
to take two drinks of ice toddy—he 
was so much affected that he could 
not reach his own lodgings, but stopt 
at a grocery store on the basin. Me- 
dical assistance was sent for: but be- 
fore it could arrive, the unfortunate 
man had sunk forever. He had been 
seized with violent spasms, which ra- 
pidly brought on his dissolution. 

In attending this unfortunate per- 
son to his grave, we understand an- 
other person from Sockoe Hill equal- 
ly unfortunate, experienced a similar 
fate. On his return from the grave- 
yard, he called in at one of the por- 
ter cellars on Main street, took a 








draught or two of ice punch, and was 
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almost instaneously seized with the 
most alarming symptoms. He was 
led home; but in ashort time, breath- 
ed his last. It is thus that one wave 
follows another: and that he who now 
attends the ashes of the dead, is soon 
carried to the same bourne himself. 
These and other cases ought te 
caution us against a too free use of 
ice liquors during this warm weather. 
The season is uncommonly hot, the 
thirst is greater; and the increased 
temperature of the system makes it 
more apt to be affected by the same 
degree of cold. A few precautions 
would remove every danger: refrain 
to drink very cold liquors while you 
are very warm. Bring down the 
temperature of your system by wash- 
ing your hands i» cold water, or 
wiping your fact, or rinsing your 
mouth with it for a short time. | Pa- 
rents ought to be particularly cau- 
tious how they let their children take 
cold drinks. They cannot be too 
Careful in watching their nurses. 


The American Lambert.-—-One of 
the greatest curiosities that has been 
brought into this town for many 
years, is tne child now exhibiting at 
Clark’s Coffee-house. This extraor- 
dinary production of nature is cer- 
tainly well worthy the attention of 
every one. No one can form an ade- 
quate idea of its appearance, without 
seeing it. 

Though but a year old, it is as 
large round the body as an adult of 
common size, and so completely en- 
veloped in fat, that the arms appear 
as if composed of rings of flesh, one 
over the other, in consequence of the 
folds, or creases formed by that fat. 
Its hair is curly, and very strong for 
one so young, its eyes remarkably 
striking and intelligent, and its whole 
appearance so robust and masculine, 
as to render it rather diverting, to 
see it play, and amuse itself as litue 
infants do. 

The child is perfectly well pro- 
portioned and rather pretty, than 
otherwise, having a pleasing and 
good humored countenance. It must 
be full as large in proportion to its 
age as the famous Lambert, exhibit- 
ed in England. Boston Mag. 





Mail Stages.—lIt is astonishing with 
what order and regularity the East- 





ern Mail Stage is conducted, and is 
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worthy of particular notice. It starts 
to a moment at the hour set. On 
Monday morning, at Portland, all the 
passengers were ready and the driver 
seated on his seat, and being a minute 
or two before the hour, he would not 
go; but the moment the clock struck 
five, crack went the whip and away 
went the horses! Several instances 
have occurred where passengers have 
been left behind, and even the pro- 
prietors are not exempted, aninstance 
having taken place were one was left, 
and he had to ride ten miles before he 
could overtake the stage. The pro- 
prietor, notwithstanding, highly ex- 
tolled the stageman for his punctual- 
ity. (J? We mention these parti- 
culars, as a stimulus to other mail 
stages. 





Decline of Spain.--It is @ singular 
and impressive fact in the history of 
nations, that Spain, the most war- 
like, ambitious, and formidable power 
in Europe in the reign of Charles V. 
and Philip II. should now be sunk to 
the lowest depths of degradation. In 
the time of the latter of these mo- 
narchs, France trembled more than 
once for the safety of Paris, by reason 
of Spanish invasion, and England 
continded against the « Invincible 
Armada” for her very existence. 
Now Spain is fallen so low, that there 
is none do her reverence. 

[.M. F. Daily Advertiser. 





Asonof Mr. John Rose, of Charles- 
ton, S. C. after being under water 
nearly 15 minutes, and carried home 
as dead, was restored to life by the 
exertions of Dr. H. C. Glover. 





A gentle shock of an earthquake 
has been felt at South Berwick, and 
at Portsmouth. 





The Catskill Recorder states that 
the gospel of St. Mark has been trans- 
lated into the Mohawk language by 
the late celebrated Indian Chief 
Brandt; and the gospel of St. John 
by captain Norton of Upper Canada; 
and the American Bible Society have 
ordered an edition of 1000 copies of 
each to be published and distributed 
among the six Nations. 





Dr. F. Porter, of Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, has discovered a prepara- 
tion capable of producing light with- 
out any sensible heat. 


This i is one 
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of the grand desideratums for which 
Franklin and Newton sought in vain. 
M. VY. £E. Post. 

The management of the Drury- 
lane Theatre, the next season, is to 
be under the management of Messrs. 
Coleman and Winston. 

Portrait of Christopher Columbus! — 
A copy of an original painting of 
this great man has been presented to 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Arts, 
by Richard W. Meade, Esqr. a gen- 
tleman not less distinguished for lib- 
erality than for patriotic feeling.— 
During his residence in Madrid, in 
1815, having ascertained that the 
Duke of Veragnas, the descendant of 
Columbus, and the present possessor 
of his estates and titles, had an origi- 
nal. portrait of his illustrious ances- 
tor. Mr. Meade, through a person 
of considerable influence,odtained per- 
mission to have it copied: the work 
has been done by one of the best pain- 
ters of the Royal Academy, and is 
believed to be the only copy ever ta- 
ken from the original. We congra- 
tulate our countrymen on this valua- 
ble and interesting acquisition—and 
are happy to learx that under the 
arrangements now making the paint- 
ing will be prepared for exhibition, 
at the Academy, in a few days, 


From the Albany Gazette, but calculated hr 
the meridian of Philadelphia. 


It is a subject of extreme regret 





that many young men, and even a- | 


dultsand married persons perinit theim- 
selves to stroli about the streets of 
our city, and neighbouring woods, on 


} 





have the effect of arresting these vile 
practices; but should they not, appli- 
cation will be made to the police, to 
exert the authority of the law for 
their suppression. 


Stet ae 


HEALTH OEFICE, 
August 15, 1818. 


Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadel- 
phia, from August 8, to August 15. 








43 33 33 

DISEASES. = = DISEASES. © 3 

333 32 

Apoplexy 1 0% Inflam. oflungs O 1 

Atrophy 0 1§ stomach 2 0 

Cholera Morbus 1 ig bowels U 2 

Consump. lungs 8 2 g Insanity 1 0 

Convulsions 0 5 $ Old Age 1 0 

Decay 1 28 Palsy 1 0 

Diarrhea 1 0 $ Still-born 0 5 

Dropsy 2 0 Siphylis 1 0 

Drowned 1 O¢ Teething 0 1 

Dysentery i 3 3 Ulcers “- © 

Drunkenness 1 0 $ ——< 

Debility 0 15 25 42 

Fever, Bilious O 1 ——— 
Remittant 1 03 Total 67 

Of the above there were, 

Under 1 year 32 3 From 50 to 60 5 

From 1 to 2 7 60 70 «6 

(s+ 25 = #.,* 

5 10 1 3 80 9 2 

10 20 2 $ 90 100 0 

20 30 6 100 110 0 

30 40 5 ; menarent 

40 50 68 Total 67 


By order of the Board of Health, 
JOSEPH PRYOR, Clerk. 


State of the Thermometer. 





the Sabbath day, instead of attending | 


some place of public worship. ‘Their 
views are unknown to any but them- 
selves—but should they not reflect, 
that in sv doing they violate the di 
vine law—oppose and put at defiance 
the laws of their country, and set an 


example most pernicious and destruc- | 


tive to virtue and good morals. 

It is also a subject of deep regret, 
that young men and boys, are per- 
mitted at all times of the day (Sun- 
day’s not excepted) inthe immediate 
view of several families, and in defi- 
ance of shame and good manners, to 
bathe in the river directly in front 
of the city, without any regard to 
modesty, decency or the feelings of 
the community, ‘These hints are 
thrown out in the hope that they will 





9 o’clock. 12 o’clock. 5 o’clock: 
| August 10, 68 70 71 
1, 71 73 74 
12, 75 79 82 
13, a 82 85 
14, 73 77 78 
15, 75 75 77 
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Terms of the Philadelphia Magazine. 


The price is four dollars per annum, pay- 
able half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the 
city every Saturda:, and forwarded to those in 
the country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than 
six months. Those who do not notify us of their 
intention to discontinue at the close of one vol- 
ume, will be consicered as subscribing for the 
next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscri- 
bers and become responsible for the payment, 
shall receive one copy gratis. 


*,* Subscriptions and communications will 
be received at this office, and at the bookstore 
of Isaac Peirce, No. 5 North Front street. 
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